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according to the old-time ideal of places of confinement; a good place, [202]
for instance, for Sir Walter Raleigh to have paced to-and-fro, from end to
end, meditating his history of the world; and, indeed, any man of meditative
pursuits, might be profitably shut up here. There are people who spend their
lives here, seldom or never, I presume, seeing any daylight; except perhaps
a little in the morning. All along the extent of this corridor, in little alcoves,
there are stalls or shops, kept principally by women, who, as you approach, are
seen through the dusk, offering for sale -views of the Tunnel, put up, with a
little magnifying glass, in cases of Derbyshire spar; also, cheap jewelry and
multifarious trumpery; also cakes, candy, ginger-beer, and such small refresh-
ment. There was one shop that must, I think, have opened into the other,
corridor of the Tunnel, so capacious it seemed; and here were dioramic views
of various cities and scenes of the daylight-wo rid, all shown by gas, while
the Thames rolled its tide and its shipping over our heads. So far as any
present use is concerned, the Tunnel is an entire failure, and labor and immen-
sity of money thrown away. I did not meet or pass above half a dozen
passengers through its whole extent; whereas, no doubt, it would require
a continual swarm, like that on London Bridge, besides horsemen, carts, car-
riages of all sorts, to pay anything like the interest of the money. Perhaps,
in coming ages, the approaches to the Tunnel will be obliterated, its corridors
choked [203] up with mud, its precise locality unknown, and nothing be left
of it but an obscure tradition. Meantime, it is rather a pleasant idea, that I
have actually passed under the bed of the Thames, and emerged into daylight
on the other side.

The other side of the river is called Rotherhithe; a name which is familiar
to me, either in Gulliver's Travels**5 or some other book relating to ships and
sailors. We saw but little of it, beyond the interior of a beer-shop, the good
woman of which advised us to recross the river (not beneath it, but on
its surface) and take a steamboat in order to get back whence we came. So we
did recross in the primitive fashion of the Thames, in an open boat; there being
a ferry at this spot. There was an old lady in the boat, who was a little
alarmed at the toss and swell caused by the wind, and by a passing steamer.
"Never fear, mother!" said one of the boatmen, "we'll make the river as smooth
as we can for you. We'll get a plane, and shave down the waves!" This was the
only thing at all approaching to the old water-wit, for which the Thames
used to be celebrated.266

We landed in Wapping,267 where I was glad to be for once in my life, hav-
ing read so much of it, and deeming it to be the most tarry and pitch-y spot
on earth, swarming with old salts, and all sorts of propria quae maribus.2**
It is a very [204] dingy, shabby, and uninteresting region; and I don't think
I saw a single sailor, though multitudes of 'long-shore people, who get their
living, in one way or another, from business connected with the sea. Many
ale and spirit-shops, apple-stands, fish and butcher's stalls, all on the poorest
scale; and the people stared at me curiously, as if persons of respectable